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THE INTERNATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 

JOHN M. MECKLIN. 

THE problem of international peace is not materially 
different from the problem of peace in the individual, 
the community or the nation. It is a question in part at 
least of a state of mind. "As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he," is as true of nations as of individuals. War was 
in Germany's heart long before the crash came. Thanks to 
the disciplinary effect of national institutions shaped by 
Prussianism the thought of sixty-five millions of Germans 
had been moulded to fit a policy of Wille-zur-M acht. We 
can never be sure of world peace until we get an organisa- 
tion of international sentiment that will make for peace. 

The international conscience is therefore the ultimate 
guarantee of international peace. And by the international 
conscience we mean simply a body of sentiments and ideas 
shared by all peoples that will assure a peaceful solution of 
international differences. For without such a common body 
of sentiments international friction must inevitably lead to 
war just as the absence of a social conscience in any com- 
munity leads to lawlessness. The law is but the rational 
formulation and interpretation of an organised body of 
moral sentiment. Hence, the problem of international 
peace is a moral problem. President Wilson suggests the 
solution in the following lucid language: "What we seek 
is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind." 

The existence of great armies and navies and spectacular 
trials of strength in battle ever blind men to a fact which 
this war has brought out with striking force, namely, that 
conscience speaks the last word in the eternal argument of 
the nations. International law does not derive its power 
from armaments ready to enforce it. International law 
does not itself create morality and justice. It merely 
expresses in concrete institutional form organised opinion. 
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The obligation to obey international law rests upon inter- 
national sentiment and is just as binding therefore as the 
obligation to obey law based upon the sentiment of the 
community or the nation. "The assertion," says Ramsay 
Muir, "that there is no obligation of international moral- 
ity because there is no international law enforcible by an 
interstate police, with its implication that law derives its 
validity from force, is seen to be essentially a denial of the 
very conception of law which is the vital principle of 
Western civilisation." 

There is therefore nothing new in the problem of peace. 
It was first clearly formulated by Socrates and his immedi- 
ate successors. Living in an age distraught by skepticism 
and political revolution, Socrates saw that peace could only 
come when men realise that law is not the arbitrary expres- 
sion of the will of the strongest but embodies the mature 
moral sentiment of the community, that law draws its 
sanctions from an enlightened conscience, that obedience to 
the law is but the carrying out of the deeper mandates of the 
self and of society. Plato gave philosophical formulation 
to this idea in the book which more than any other has 
shaped the political thought of the Western world, the 
Republic. 

The dominant idea of the Republic is that law is the cor- 
relative of a peaceful social order. Individuals enjoy a free 
and peaceful existence not by violating or transcending law 
but by exercising their functions, developing their capacities 
within the predetermined limits of the law. Likewise nations 
are free and assure to themselves and the world the reign 
of peace when they are willing to maintain and exercise 
their rights as nations under the guidance of a common body 
of international loyalties. A state that persists in ignoring 
and affronting these international loyalties will in time un- 
dermine and disrupt its own political integrity. The dis- 
integration of the Prussian state on the battlefields of 
Europe is but the last logical result of its persistent and 
brutal violation of those great international loyalties which 
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were the prerequisites of its own healthful existence as well 
as of that of the family of nations. A state that acknowl- 
edges no international bond except force is in these latter 
days a political and moral anachronism, a contradiction in 
terms. 

The turbulent and short-lived Greek states lacked the 
sober moral traditions and the stable political and eco- 
nomic background necessary to the creation of an inter- 
national conscience. It was left for the conservative and 
practical Roman to undertake this larger task. The 
choicest product of the Roman genius, the pax romana, 
was but the moral precipitate of the jus gentium, or the 
idea of a law of the nations, binding upon all alike because 
it reflected the organised opinion of mankind, the tested 
political experience of the orbis terrarum. The solidarity 
of thought and sentiment assured to the world during the 
formative period of the Middle Ages by the church was 
threatened by the rise of the individualistic state of the 
Renaissance with its doctrine of absolute sovereignty and 
its Machiavellian ethic of force and fraud. The larger unity 
of loyalties slowly ingrained into the thought of men 
through the discipline of ecclesiastical authority, in matters 
political, ethical and religious, seemed sacrificed to inter- 
national anarchy. Western civilisation was broken up into 
sovereign and independent political entities, recognising no 
law but force. The story of the first three centuries after 
the Renaissance is one of almost continuous warfare. But 
even here the emergence of the modern state with its radical 
political particularism was really a step forward in the 
solution of the problem of an international conscience. It 
secured to diverse peoples freedom in the development of 
their own characteristic way of life. Within the larger 
whole of Western civilisation, various national cultures 
arose enriching modern life, stimulating progress and eman- 
cipating men from the dead hand of a stagnant mediaeval 
society. It is only possible to erect a healthful and 
efficient internationalism on the basis of a vigorous and 
self-conscious nationalism. 
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We may divide these sovereign modern states into two 
groups according to the disciplinary effect of their cultures 
upon the problem of the international conscience. For 
through the sheer logic of events national sentiments have 
been differently organised on international questions. In 
general we may say that where nations have attained unity 
and self-consciousness in the midst of conflict and friction 
with other nations they tend to become militant, egoistic, 
self-assertive and inimical to international peace. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are typical illustrations of this narrow 
and militaristic nationalism. On the other hand, where 
nations have found scope for expansion and free untram- 
melled self-expression they are more sympathetic towards 
the international attitude. Great Britain and the United 
States have, for the most part, attained their national 
development in this unrestricted fashion and hence their 
responsiveness to the demands of the international con- 
science. 

Starting with the more or less fixed elements in the prob- 
lem, namely, geographical position, race, economic re- 
sources, language, religion and the like, the attitudes of the 
various nations towards peace may indeed be explained in 
almost deterministic fashion. It is an interesting question 
as to whether England's championship of the balance of 
power, the rights of the smaller nations, the freedom of the 
seas, and democracy is really due to the free creative genius 
of the English people and their natural love of liberty or 
whether these factors furthering peace are merely the by- 
products of her racial complex, her geographical isolation 
and the economic forces that gave rise to her maritime 
empire. On the other hand, it is a question as to whether 
Germany's absurd mediaeval fiction as to the nature of the 
state, her glorification of war, her grotesque racial megalo- 
mania, her exploitation of Darwinism in the defense of 
national unscrupulousness, are really the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of the German genius or whether they are but the 
bent given to her thought and life by the inescapable pressure 
of the forces of race, geographical position, constant friction 
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with alien groups such as Russians, Poles, Danes and 
French, together with the economic and social forces 
created by her mastery of scientific method and the un- 
paralleled expansion of her population. Certainly, if 
history teaches us anything, it is that nations no less than 
individuals are never the absolute architects of their own 
destinies. 

Apart from this interesting problem of the philosophy of 
history, the fact of supreme importance for the present 
discussion is that international ideals, whether expressed in 
law or lying fluid in public sentiment, are the result of the 
slow habituation of the thought of the average man under 
the discipline of his own national institutions. The prob- 
lem of international peace is, therefore, ultimately one of 
surrounding the average man with a cultural incidence that 
will effectively mould his sentiments into an attitude that 
condemns war and seeks peace. Men who love peace and 
pursue it are the products of social institutions that en- 
courage peace. When through pulpit, press, platform, 
selfish economic nationalism or otherwise we surround the 
average man with a social discipline that encourages the 
jingoistic attitude we need not be surprised when interna- 
tional friction arises to see the nation plunge unthoughtedly, 
even enthusiastically into war. Here is the unanswerable 
argument against compulsory military training in a democ- 
racy, or the creation of a great military establishment. 

There are two ways in which we may approach this prob- 
lem of securing an international mind favorable to peace. 
One is the objective, the materialistic, the autocratic way; 
the other is the subjective, the psychological, the demo- 
cratic way. The one looks on peace as something to be main- 
tained through coercion, by means of leagues, armaments 
and international police. The other subordinates leagues 
and armaments as well as the entire disciplinary effect of 
domestic institutions and the national way of life to the 
organisation of a body of sentiments that will give to peace a 
substantial moral basis. The latter, or the democratic 
way, insists that instruments for the maintenance of peace 
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can never outrun the state of feeling and intelligence 
necessary to make these instruments effective. Inter- 
national peace is a goal towards which we must work from 
the inner life of the nations themselves. No heaven storm- 
ing idealistic scheme can ever coerce the world and force it 
to keep the peace, however just and pure the ideal may be. 
The social disciplines of the nations must seriously and 
soberly undertake the task of developing "men of good 
will." In this respect all states, including democracies, 
have erred egregiously. We pass laws for great navies and 
armies. We frown down upon our neighbors from the top 
of a high tariff wall. We are hypersensitive on all matters 
of prestige and national honour. There are few or no chosen 
instrumentalities through which states consciously strive to 
effect better understandings with sister states. Nations 
somehow manage to make friends with each other in spite of 
politicians and diplomats. Through the universal note 
struck in art, for example, men have overleaped national 
barriers and found their way to each other's hearts. 
Sophocles, Phidias, Dante, Raphael, Donatello, Mozart, 
Schubert, Goethe, Goujon, Watteau, Hugo, Rembrandt 
and Shakespeare have done more than all the diplomats 
and warriors rolled into one to make the whole world kin. 

England, of all the great powers of the world, has more to 
teach us than any other as to the democratic way of develop- 
ing an international conscience. For without doubt the 
English commonwealth of nations provides the world to-day 
with the most fruitful and inspiring suggestions as to the 
solution of the problem of international peace. Before we 
can have enduring peace in the family of nations there must 
arise something corresponding to the moral and spiritual 
solidarity of the British Empire that has exhibited such 
astonishing vitality and power under the challenge of the 
German gospel of force. The economy of the pax britan- 
nica points the way to a possible pax orbis terrarum. 

Two forces or sets of forces in British life have provided 
the disciplinary setting for the organisation of the senti- 
ments of Englishmen in favor of peace. The one is external 
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and geographical, arising from the nature of England's is- 
land empire and world wide trade relations; the other is 
internal and social and is due to the early development of 
national consciousness among the British people and the 
disciplinary effect of struggles for freedom and democracy. 
To be sure here also we find the strange mixture of realism 
and idealism, jingoism and justice that characterises 
English life. In foreign affairs Britain has more than once 
pursued a selfish Realpolitik, as in China or South Africa. 
But often, at the very time when these selfish coups d'etat 
in foreign policies were being consummated, a noble strug- 
gle for freedom and justice would be going on at home. 
John Stuart Mill, the champion of liberty, was the con- 
temporary of Disraeli, the dominating spirit of the Congress 
of Berlin. Other nations have seen only the realistic side of 
English life and have ignored the idealistic. Hence the 
epithet of "perfidious Albion" so frequently on the lips of 
the German and until very recently of the Frenchman. 

A clear understanding of the permanent bases of inter- 
national peace came to the English earlier than to other 
nations partly because of the peculiar geographical position 
of the British Isles. Impelled at first by material interests 
growing out of this position England was led to oppose, 
under the principle of balance of power, the undue domi- 
nance of any nation or group of nations on the continent. 
In the overthrow of the Spanish Armada in 1588, in the 
check of the ambitions of Louis XIV at Blenheim in 1704, in 
the destruction of Napoleon's power at Waterloo and 
finally at the Marne and the Somme Englishmen have shed 
their blood freely in defense of the principle of balance of 
power. Through the disciplinary effect of these centuries 
of struggle for national safety England has been schooled 
to cultivate the judicial attitude so far as peace is con- 
cerned. The sentiments of her people are perforce or- 
ganised on international issues, not solely in terms of 
selfish national interests, but also in terms of a broad grasp 
of the interests of all concerned. In particular the con- 
science of the English people has been made sensitive to the 
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rights of weaker nations, though even here idealism and 
realism are mingled. It was Napoleon who shrewdly re- 
marked that Antwerp was a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England. 

It is possible to trace, particularly in the England of the 
last century, the slow but sure leavening of foreign policies 
with the moral idealism born of domestic struggle for 
freedom and justice. Herein lies the greatness of such men 
as Gladstone and Earl Grey. Their pacifism was scorned 
by militaristic Germany as a sign of weakness because the 
German statesman lacked the social discipline which would 
make such a policy intelligible. But in reality the noble 
efforts of Earl Grey for peace during the eventful days of 
August, 1914, were based upon a deep sense of national 
responsibility and a very real insight into the nature of 
international right. The sequel of events has shown how 
fundamentally right was Earl Grey and how tragically 
wrong were the Kaiser and his advisers. 

In the light of the deeper meaning of history English im- 
perialism, therefore, loses much of the militant, arrogant 
and unlovely traits so often attributed to it by anglo- 
phobes. It is not a matter of painting the world red. 
There is to be detected here much that indicates a sacred 
and solemn dedication of a great people to the spread and 
maintenance of international peace and justice. To Eng- 
lishmen of the type of Milner, Grey or Gladstone English 
rule means obligations rather than privileges, duties rather 
than rights. They realise that throughout an empire 
on which the sun never sets is being staged the last phase 
of the age-long struggle of men to reconcile liberty and law, 
freedom and authority. " Imperialism, " writes Lord Mil- 
ner, "is something wider than Anglo-Saxondom or even 
than Pan-Britannicism. The power of incorporating alien 
races, without trying to disintegrate them, or to rob them of 
their individuality, is characteristic of the British imperial 
system. It is not by what it takes away but by what it 
gives, not by depriving them of their own character, 
language, and traditions, but by ensuring to them the 
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retention of these, and at the same time opening new vistas 
of culture and advancement, that it seeks to win them to 
itself." 

It is, however, not so much in her dealings with alien 
races as in her treatment of the free English colonies, now 
known as Dominions, that England has foreshadowed the 
solution of world peace. These far-flung Dominions, 
united under the British flag, are in reality a Common- 
wealth of nations. More and more the tendency is to ac- 
knowledge loyalty not to England, but to the empire as a 
whole. There is evidence of the rise of a superstate, that 
lacks to be sure concrete embodiment, but finds its roots in a 
solidarity of sentiment, in a British conscience that secures 
unanimity of thought and action. It was the call of this 
British conscience that brought the men of Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa to the support of England against 
German oppression. It was the invisible strength of this 
moral sentiment, making the British empire a fighting unit 
in spite of vast stretches of sea and diversity of economic 
interests, that was so completely misunderstood by Ger- 
many. This intangible and yet powerful superstate of 
spiritual loyalties has given to the world a most instructive 
object lesson. Do we not have in the British Common- 
wealth of nations an anticipation of a possible federation of 
free peoples that will one day assure world peace? 

In this connection a word is in place perhaps in explana- 
tion of the feeble and impotent fashion in which America 
has shared in the international conscience as contrasted with 
England. The internationalism of England is based upon a 
very real experience of world problems. It has come as the 
result of the stern discipline of political responsibilities ex- 
tending to the uttermost parts of the earth and including 
every variety of people and race. The international con- 
science of the Englishman is therefore red-blooded, practical 
and not divorced from the use of force. With Americans, 
doomed from the days of Monroe to the present to a role of 
international impotence, internationalism has been the 
plaything of peace societies and impossible idealists. The 
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world has never taken us seriously on international affairs. 
In 1903 John Hay wrote of the breakdown of his policy in 
China owing to Russia's action in Manchuria, "the Chinese 
as well as the Russians, seem to know that the strength of 
our position is entirely moral, and if the Russians are con- 
vinced that we will not fight for Manchuria — as I suppose 
we will not — and the Chinese are convinced that they have 
nothing but good to expect from us and nothing but a beat- 
ing from Russia, the open hand will not be so convincing to 
the poor devils of Chinks as the raised club. " 

The disciplinary effect of America's unreal and senti- 
mental role in international affairs is registered in our na- 
tional life. Because we have missed the splendid moral 
discipline the English have gained from shouldering the 
world's problems we suffer in these days of need from a piti- 
ful mediocrity of statesmanship. Worse still, we have 
lacked in our national life great, absorbing, world issues that 
would have dwarfed the colossus of business with its fat and 
greasy god of profitism. We have been content to sit 
comfortably behind our high tariff wall and amass our 
millions while England won for herself moral emancipation 
by policing the world and protecting our trade. America, 
the young Hercules among the nations, stands at the parting 
of the ways. Has she the moral courage to work out her 
national salvation through the stern discipline of the great 
international r61e opened up to her by this war? Or will she 
return to the isolation and the selfish economic nationalism 
of other days where the sheer glut of her own prosperity will 
in time inevitably undermine her character? Crises arise 
in the fives of nations as well as of individuals when they 
need to realise the profound truth of the dictum, "whoso- 
ever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it: but whosoever 
shall lose his life shall save it. " 

John M. Mecklin. 
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